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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE ABBOT. 


. (Concluded from page 193.) 


“On their journey Magdalen Graeme ob- 


scurely hinted that she herself was fore- 
doomed by heaven to perform a part in 
the important duty of raising up the church 
and replacing @Catholic Sovereign on the 
throne, and thafithe Abbess, (who, by the 
by, had set out the same morning with 
Catherine Seyton, for Edinburgh,) was to 
be hemcoadjutor in the task. 


cock at their head, men, women, and chil- || of whom proved to be Lord Seyton, Cathe- 
| dren, ludicrously dispuised in various ha- | rine’s father. The name of Seyton soon 
bits. It was intended as a caricature of | determined him which side to take, and he 
\the ecclesiastical orders of the church of || came off, after fortunately rescuing the life 
| Rome, and the leader was stiled the Abbot || of the acblomea. 
of Unreason. It was a licence which the| Roland has a number of strange adven- 
church tolerated, and even connived at, in |, tures in Edinburgh, one of which leads him 
her prosperous days, but had of late brought || to the castle of the lord in whose cause he 
so much ridicule upon her institutions, that || had been fighting, and who gives him a 
they endeavoured to suppress it as much |! gold chain, as a token of his friendship and 
as possible. The eloquence of the newly || | gratitude. - But his inconsiderate rashness 








Roland and | 


elected Abbot, however, silenced their| had well nigh proved fatal to him, had he 
scoffings, and theyswere about to disperse, not been timely relieved by Catherine Sey- 








his grandmother at length entered the Ha- when, from some disrespect offered to the | i ton, whom he had recognized in the street 


lidome of St. Mary’s, which presented a 
sorry picture of the enthusiastic zeal of the || 
reformers, and at the same time a striking | 
emblem of the decay of the Catholic cause 
in Scotland. A short journey, after enter- 
ing the Halidome, brought them to the 
Monastery itself, the exterior of which still 
maintained a splendid appearance; al-| 





though the cells and apartments for the 
use of the brethren, bore the marks of ra- | 
pine andgiplence, their gardens, and mag- |; 
nificeng ¢ st@rs were all dilapidated and | 
ruinous—and a view of the whole was a 
theme for a long discourse, by Magdalen. 
After arriving at the door, Magdalen’ 
ordered Roland to “ knock gently,” and 


they were cautiously admitted. This was | 


partly explained after entering, for, in ad-| 
dition to their other fears, the fathers were 
engaged at the time in electing a successor 
to Abbot Eustatius, who had recently finish- 
ed his course, and an election had been pro- 
hibited by a statute, a short time before. 
As they were secretly celebrating a solemn | 
mass on the occasion at the high altar, | 
they were suddenly interrupted by a con- 
fused clangour without, and presently by a 
summons at the gate, for admittance. The 
prospect of martyrdom was the first idea 
that occurred to Magdalen Graeme, and 


indeed, it appeared to be a sentiment not | 


far from the rest of the household, who ho- 
vered round Edward Glendinning, the new- 
ly elected Abbot, in great consternation. 
Edward maintained his post with great 
dignity and composure, and ordered the 


gates t@ybe unbarred. They were in part } 


relieved from their fright, by the entrance 


| superior, Magdalen could no longer restrain || and followed into the castle. She passed 
her feelings, and they burst forth in a par-| hastily through the hall just as he entered, 
‘pete of rage. The mob were about to | ‘and whispered him to inquire after the 
bear her off to a neighbouring mill- -pond, | health of Lord Seyton, who had been 
to serve her as they did witches in those | wounded, 
days, when Roland rushed forward and | | He came off with applause—and asto- 
buried his dagger in the bosom of the mock ' nishes Adam Woodcock, who had been his 
Abbot ; he fell, as all supposed, mortally | companion from the castle of Avenel, by 
wounded, but the quantity of straw and | a display of the costly trinket he had re- 
rags, which he had placed between his | ‘ceived. 
'garments and his body, prevented it from | “* Now, God forbid,” says Adam, “ that 
| taking effect—and he sprung up from the | thou hast either stolen it, or reft it by vio- 
floor, calling aloud, “ A miracle, a mira-| lence, for otherwise, I wot not how the 
cle, my masters! as brave a miracle as devil thou couldst compass it. I have been 
ever was wrought in the kirk of Kenna- || often here, ay, for months at an end, and 
quhair. And I charge you, my masters,! no one gave me either chain or medal.” 
as your lawfully chosen Abbot, that you!) The entrance of the page into the palace 
touch no one without my command—You, | | of Holyrood, and his interview with the 
wolf and bear, will guard this pragmatic | Regent, are well conducted, and Roland 
youth, but without burting him---And you, | Teceives orders to join the household of 
reverend brother, will, with your comrades, | Queen Mary Stuart, then in confinement 
withdraw to your cells for our conference || at Lochleven Castle. The interest of the 
| has ended like all conferences, leaving each || page had been engaged in her behalf by a 
| of his own mind, as before; and if we fight, | | recital of her sufferings, from Adam Wood- 
both you, and your brethren, and the kirk, | cock; and the romantic idea he entertain- 
will have the worst on’t—Wherefore pack || ed of her beauty was not disappointed, 
up your pipes and begone.” when he appeared in her presence at the 
In the midst of their carousing, Sir Hal- | castle. Her rigorous captivity had: im- 
bert Glendinning appears with his military | parted a sorrowful expression to her fea- 
retinue, and disperses them. This affords | tures, and Roland knew of but one female 











an opportunity for an interview with Sir | 
Halbert and his brother, which is replete | 
with feeling and sentiment. Before the 
knight leaves the Abbey he takes the young | 
page under his protection, and sends him | 
to Edinburgh, recommended to the Regent 
of the kingdom, Earl Murray. After his 
arrival capital, Roland engages in a 











of a grotesque crowd, with Adam Wood- 


broil en two Scottish noblemen, one 





‘that appeared half so interesting to him. 

' This, it will be readily supposed was Cath- 
'erine Seyton, whom he soon ascertained to 
be an inmate of the castle, and an attend- 
ant on the queen. Catherine retains all 
| her liveliness and wit, even in the prison of 
| the avenger she adores, and beguiles 
| many un y hours of the unfortunate 


princess, not unfrequently at the expense 
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of Roland. hides Lochleven, the keeper | 
of the castle, had been beautiful in her 
youth; but from the active part she had 
taken in the turbulent affairs of the day, 
she had become morose and exceedingly 
illnatured, and not unfrequently insolent. 
The Regent Murray was her son, by James 
V. and she had with her a grandson named |) 
George Douglass. The sufferings and) 
loveliness of the captive Queen, had wrought | 
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* OR may ss AEP nw il be but 

‘true and honourable, as Scottish men were 
‘in the days of Bruce and Wallace. 
‘Roland! from what an enterprize you are 
‘now withdrawing your heart and hand, 
through mere fickleness and coldness of 
spirit !” 


O, 


“ How can I withdraw,” said Roland, 


“ from an enterprize which has never been 


‘communicated to me ?—Has the Queen, 


upon his manly feelings, and had pro-| or have you, or has any one communicated 
duced in his heart a sentiment something || with me upon any thing for her service 


stronger than mere sympathy. 
Mary was not insensible of the passion she 


Queen |; 


which I have refused? Or have you not, 
all of you, held me at such distance from 


had inspired, and George Douglass re- | _your counsels, as if I were the most faith- 


solved to sacrifice his titles, his estates, | 
and the faveur of the Régent, and his fa- | 
ther, to his honour and the liberation of | 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Roland, from his! 
first appearence in the castle, had been a 


less spy since the days of Ganelon?” 
“And who,” said Catherine, “ would 
‘trust the sworn frie pupil, and com- 


i} 
panion, of the heretic preacher, Hender- 
| son? ay—a proper tutor you have chosen, 


favourite and confidant of the Queen ; but | instead of the excellent Ambrosius, who is 
latterly, he had contracted an intimacy || now turned out of house and homestead, if 


with a reformed preacher, chaplain to the 
This in- | 


castle, named Elias Henderson. 
tercourse was rather disagreeable to the. 
Queen, who was a zealous Catholic, as it) I 
might swerve him from his ancient faith, 
and consequently she withheld her confi-| 
dence. This proves extremely mortifying 
to Roland, and he determines at once to| 
leave the castle. He makes his determi-| 
nation known to George Douglass, who' 
places serious obstacles in his way, by in-' 
forming him that he is not at liberty to do | 
so without the consent of the Regent; but | 
his venturesome disposition was not likely 
to stick at the restraint, had not an inter- 
view with Catherine Seyton occurred, 
which at once shook his protestant tenets, | 
and his determination to escape. It was | 
the coolness he had experienced from her, 
and the distance at which he was held, 
made his situation insufferable. The st 
terview appears to have been an involun- 
tary burst of feeling on the part of Cathe- 
rine, and is delineated with a delicacy not 
surpassed by any of the author’s charac- 
ters. The conversation turns upon an in- 
tended attempt for the Queen’s liberty, in 
which the constancy of the page is called 
iN question. 

“ You misconstrue me cruelly,” said the 





page, “ yes, Catherine, most cruelly—God 
knows I would protect this poor lady at 
the risk of my life, or with my life; but 
what can I do, what can do for 
ber ??? 








“ Much may be done—enongh may be | 


indeed he is not languishing in a dungeon, 
for withstanding the tyranny of Morton, to) 
whose brother the temporalities of that |) 
| noble house of God have been gifted away 
by the Regent.” 

*< Ts it possible ?” said the page; “ and 
is the excellent father Ambrose in such dis- 
‘tress 2” 

* He would account the news of your fall- 
ing away from the faith of your fathers,” 
answered Catherine, “a worse mishap 
than aught that tyranny can inflict on him- 
self.” 

“ But why,” said Roland, very much 
moved, “ should you suppose that—that 
| —that it is with me as you say?” 

“ Do you yourself deny it?” replied 
Catherine; “ do you not admit that you 
have drank the poison which you should 
have dashed from your lips ?>—Do you de- 
ny that it now ferments in your veins, if it 
has not altogether corrupted the spriags of 
life? —Do you deny that you have your 
doubts, as you proudly term them, respect- 
ing what popes and councils have declared it 
unlawful to doubt of f—Is not your faith 
wavering, if not overthrowa?—Does not 
the heretic preacher boast his conquest >— 
Does not the heretic woman of this prison- 
house hold up thy example to others ?>— 
Do not the Queen and the lady Fleming 
believe in thy falling away ?—And is there 
any except one—yes I will speak it out, 
and think as lightly as you please of my 


good will—is there one except f that 
holds even a Hingeting hope ae may 
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\| yet prove what we once all believed of 


you 

“I know not,” said our poor page, 
much embarrassed by the view which was 
thus presented to him of the conduct he 
was expected to pursue, and by a person 
in whom he was not the less interested that 
so long a residence in Lochleven Castle, 
with no object so likely to attract his it 
divided attention, had taken place since” 
they had first met—“ I know not what 
you expect of me, or fear from me. I was 
|her I acknowledge the dufly of a servant 
through life and death f any one had 
/expected service of another kind, I was not 
‘the party to render it. I neither avow nor 
disclaim the doctrines of 
church.—Will you have the truth? It 
seems to me that the profligacy of the 
Catholic clergy has brought this judgment 
on their own heads, and, for aught I know, 
jit may be for their reterenitiods But, he 
betraying this unhappy Queen, God knows 
‘I am guiltless of the thought. Did I be. 
lieve worse of her, than as her servant I 
wish—as her subject I dare to do—lI would 
not betray her—far from it—I would aid 
her in aught which could tead to a fair trial 
of her cause.” 

“ Enough! enough !” an " athe- 
rine, clasping her hands together; “ then 
thou wilt not desert us if any means are 
presented, by which placing our royal mis- 
‘tress at freedom, this case may be honestly 
tried betwixt her and her rebellious sub- 
jects.” 

“ Nay—but fair Catherine,” replied the 
page, “ hear but what the Lord of Mur- 
ray said when he sent me hither.” 

“ Hear but what the devil said;” re 
plied the maiden, “ rather than what a 
false subject, a false brother, a false coun- 
sellor, a false friend said! A man raised 
from a petty pensioner on the crown’s 
bounty, to be the counsellor of majesty, 
and the prime distributer of the bounties of 
the state;—one with whom rank, fortune, 
title, consequence, and power, all grew up 
like a mushroom, by the mere warm good 
will of the sister, whom, in requital, he 
hath mewed up in this place of melan- 
choly seclusion—whom, in further requi- 
tal, he has deposed, and whom, if he dared, 
he would murder.” 

“ I think not so ill of the Eart@f Mur- 
ray,” said Roland Graeme ; “ and sooth to 

















speak,” he added, with a slight smile, “ it 


the reférned 
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sent hither to attend Queen Mary, andto . 9 
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would require some bribe to make me em- 
brace, with firm and — resolution, | 
either one side or the other.” 

“ Nay, if that is all replied Catherine | 
Seyton, in a tone of enthusiasm, “ you! 


shall be guerdoned with prayers from ‘op- |} castle stood. 
pressed subjects—from dispossessed cle r- || 


y—from@nsulied nobles—with immortal! 
raise by future ages—with eager gratitude | 


with felivity in heaven—your country will | 
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| In proportion as he sunk in the estima- | and levelling their long lances, attack upon 

tion of the Queen, he gained ground with | ‘the flank of the Queen’s vanguard, closely 
| lady Lochleven; and he was intrusted with | ‘engaged as they were with the conflict on 

an embassy of importance to a place on tke |; ‘their front. The very first glance showed 
|| opposite shore of the lake, from where the | h him that the leader who directed this move- 
He there meets with his | ment, was the knight of Avenel, his an- 
‘grandmother, in the character of a sooth- || Clent master, and the next convinced him 
|| Sayer, who upbraids him bitterly for his | that its effect would be decisive. The ef- 


falling off from the faith: but is at len: ath | fect of the attack of fresh and unbroken 





y the present—with fame on earth, and |! satisfie d, by Roland’s assurances to the |! forces upon the flank of those already wea- 


contrary. He also meets with father Am-| ried with a long and obstinate struggle, was 


thank you—your Queen will be debtor to | brosius, clad in military armour, who gives | indeed, instantaneous. 


you—you wi 
from the | 
men will hond@F, all women wiil love you) 
—and {, swora with you so early to the 
acc slishment of Queen Mary’s freedom, } 
will yes I will, veve you better than ever | 
sister loved brother.” 

“© Say on—say on,” said Roland, kneel- |, 










achieve at once the highest |! him absolution, and he returns to the castle || 


degree in chivalry—all || a good Catholic. 
| 


* The column of the assailants, which 
‘had hitherto shown one dark, dense, and 
By degrees he regains the favour of the || united line of helmets, surmounted with 
| Queen and her attendants, and is admitted \ plumage, was at once broken and hurled 
into all their els, and plans for es- || in confusion down the hill, which they had 
‘cape; not, h , until George Doug-||so long endeavoured to gain. In vain 
lass had failed in-an attempt for her libe- || were the leaders seen calling upon their 









ration, which of course banished him the || followers to stand to the combat, and per- 
00 one knee, and taking her hand, || castle. 
which, in the warmth of her exhortation, | 


| sonally resisting when all resistance was 


Roland was now their only dependance, evidently vain. They were slain, or felled 


. . {| e } . , 
Catherine held towards him. | and he firmly resolved to achieve some- || to the earth, or hurried backwards by the 


~ & Nay,” said she, pausing, “ I have al-| 
ready said too much—far too much, if@ 
prevail not with you—far too little, if I do. 
But I prevail,’”’ she continued, seeing that 
the countenance of the youth she address- 
ed re the enthusiasm of her own— 
ce I 
vailgthrough its e: 


vote thee to it.” 










th—thus I de- | 


i\ 


| thing, or die in the attempt. During his mingled tide of flight and pursuit. What 


|, residence at Avenel Castle he learnt the | were Roland’ S feelings on be holding the 


| use of a forge, and, at the suggestion of | rout, and feeling that all that remained for 
| some of the tongles; contrived to make a/| him was to turn bridie, and endeavour to 
‘bunch of keys so nearly resembling the| insure the safety of the Queen’s person.— 


| keys of the castle, which were surrendered | 


terously changing them, they at length ef- 


| Yet, keen as his grief and shame might be, 


3 or rather Xe cause pre- | every night to lady Lochleven, that by dex- | | they were both forgotten, when, almost 


| close beneath the bank which he occupied, 


nd as she spoke, she} ‘fected their escape, with the assistance of || he saw Henry Seyton forced away from his 


approached her finger to the brow of the || George Douglass, who had held communi- | own party in the tumult, covered with dust 


astonished youth; and, without touching | cation with the castle ever8ince his banish- || and blood, and defending himself despe- 


it, signed the cross over his forehead— | 
stooped her face towards him, and seemed || 
to kiss the empty space in which she had 
traced the symbol; then starting up and 
extricating herself from his grasp, darted 
into the Queen’s apartment. 





one knee, with breath withheld, and with || 
eyes fixed upon the space which the fairy 
form of Catherine Seyton had so lately oc- 
cupied. If his thoughts were not of un- 
mixed delight, they at least partook of that 
thrilling and intoxicating, though mingled 
sense of pain and pleasure, the most over- 
powering which life offers in its blended 
cup. He rose and retired slowly; and al- 
though the Chaplain, Mr. Henderson, 
preached on that evening his best sermon 
against the errors of popery, I would not 
engage that he was followed accurate iy 
through the train of his reasoning by the 
young proselyte, with a view to whose es- 


| time would permit, when they encountered 
« Roland Graeme remained as the enthu- |) the Regent’s army, near Glasgow, and suf- | 
siastic maiden had left him, kneeling on || fered a dreadful defeat. 


ment, and of Henry Seyton, a twin bro- | 


ther of Catherine. 
‘ed to the mansion of Lord Seyton, and | 
from thence were on their way to Dum- 
‘barton, after gathering all the forces the 


Henry Seyton was dispatched with or- 
ders to Lord Seyton from the Queen, and 
in a little while after, Roland was sent to 
ascertain, if possible, the probable result 
of the battle. He placed himself behind a 
bank, screened by bushes and underwood, 
where he could distinctly see the move- 


They were conduct- | 


rately against several of the enemy who 
had gathered around him, attracted by his 
gay armour. Roland paused not a mo- 
! ment, but pushing his steed down the bank, 
| leaped him amongst the hostile party, dealt 
‘three or four blows amongst them, which 
‘struck down two, and meade the rest stand 
aloof, then reaching Seyton his hand, he 
‘exhorted him, to seize fast on his horse’s 


mane. 

“ We live or die together this day,” 
said he; “ keep but fast hold till we are 
out of the press, and then my horse is 


| yours.” 


‘¢ Seyton heard and exerted his remain- 





ments of the respective armies. 

“ The strife had lasted nearly an hour, 
the strength of both parties seemed ex-_ 
hausted, but their rage was unabated, an: i 
their obstinacy unsubdued, when Roland, | 
who turned eye and ear to all around him, 
saw a cclumn of men at arms, headed by | 
a few horsemen, wheel round the base of | 








pecial benefit he had handled the subject.” 





ing strength, and by their joint efforts, Ro- 
y tend: brought bim wut of danger, and be- 
hind the spot from whence he had witness- 
ed the disastrous conclusion of the fight. 
But no sooner were they under shelter of 


| the trees, than Seyton Jet go his hold, and 


in S} Roland’s efforts to support him, 





ell at length on the turf, ‘ Cumber your- 


the bank, where he had stationed himself, |, self no more with me,’ be said; ‘this is my 
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first and my last battle—and I have already 
seen too much of it to wish to see the close 
—Hasten to save the Queen—and com- 
mend me to Catherine—she will never} 
more be mistaken for me nor-I for her— 
the last sword-stroke has made an eternal 
distinction.’ 

« Let me aid you to my horse, and you 
may yet be saved—lI can find my own way 
on foot—turn but my horse’s head west- 
ward, and he will carry you fleet and easy 
as the wind.” 





I will never mount steed more,” said 
the youth; “ farewell—I love thee better 
dying, than ever I thought to have done 
while in life—I would that old man’s blood 
were not on my hand—Sancte Benedicite, 
ora pro me—Stand not to look on a dying 
man, but haste to save the Queen.” 

« These words were spoken with the last 
effort of a dying man’s voice, and scarce 
were they uttered ere the speaker was no 
more. They recalled Roland to the sense 
of*the duty which he had well nigh for- 
gotten, but they did not reach his ears 
alone. 

“ The Queen—where is the Queen?” 
said Halbert Glendioning, who, followed 
by three or four horsemen, appeared at 
this instant. Roland made no answer, but 
turning his horse, and confiding in his 
speed, gave him at once rein and spur, and 
rode over height and hollow towards the 
castle of Crookstone. More heavily arm- 
ed, and mounted upon a horse of less 
speed, Sir Halbert Glendinning followed 
with couched lance, calling out as he rode, 
“ Sir, with the holly-branch, halt, and 
show your right to bear that badge—fly 
not thus cowardly, nor dishonour the cog- 
nizance thou deservest not to wear—Hialt, 
sir, coward, or by Heaven, I will strike 
thee with my lance on the back, and slay 
thee like a dastard—I am the knight of 
Avenel—I am Halbert Glendinning.” 

“ But Roland, who had no purpose of en- 
countering his old master, and who besides 
knew the Queen’s safety depended on his 
making the best speed he could, answered 
not a word to the defiauces and reproaches 
which Sir Halbert con‘inued to throw out 
against him; but making the best use of 
his spurs, rode yet harder than before, and 
had gained about a hundred yards before 
his pursuer, when coming near to the yew- 
tree where he had left the saw 
them already getting to horse, and cried 
out as loud as he could, “ Foes! foes !— 


Ride for it, fair ladies—Brave gentlemen, 
do your devoir to protect them.” 

So saying, he wheeled his horse, and, 
avoiding the shock of Sir Halbert Glen- 
dinning, charged one of his followers, who 
was nearly on a line with him, so rudely 
with his lance, that he overthrew horse 
and man. He then drew his sword and 
attacked the second, while the black man- 
at-arms, throwing himself in the way of 
Glendinning, they charged each other so 
fiercely, that both horses were overthrown, 
and the riders lay rolling on the plain.— 
Neither was able to arise, for the black 
horseman was pierced through and through 
the body with Glendinning’s lance, and the 








him whom he had mortally wounded. 
“ Yield thee, Sir Knight of Avenel, res- 


put a second antagonist out of condition to 
combat. 

“ I may not chuse but yield,” said Sir 
Halbert, “ since I can no longer fight, but 
it shames me to speak a word to a coward 
like thee.” 

“ Call me not coward,” said Roland, 
helping his prisoner to rise, ‘ but for old 
kindness at thy hand, and yet more at thy 
lady’s, I had met thee as a man should.” 

“ The favourite page of my wife!” said 
Sir Halbert, astonished; “ ah! wretched 
boy, I have heard of thy treason at Loch- 
leven.” 

“ Reproach him not, my brother,” said 
the Abbot, “ he was but an agent in the 
hands of Heaven.” 

“ To horse, to horse !”? said Catherine 
Seyton; “‘ mount and be gone, or we are 
all lost. I see our gallant army flying for 
many a league—To horse, my Lord Abbot 
—To horse, Roland—My gentle liege, to 


horse; ere this, we should have ridden a 
mile.” 


pointing to the dying knight, who had been 
unhelmed by some compassionate hand ; 
“ look there, and tell me if she who ruins 
all who love her, ought to fly a foot far- 
ther to save her wretched life.” 

“ The reader must have long anticipated 
the discovery, which, perhaps, her feelings 
had made before her eyes. It was the fea- 
tures of the unhappy George Douglas, on 
which death was stamping his mark. 














“ Look—look at him well,” said the 


bid 


INET. 





| 
| 


knight of Avenel, opp ith the weight 
of his own horse, y bruised be- | 
sides, seemed in little plight than 


cue or no rescue,” said Roland, who had | 


*“* Look on these features,” said Mary, | 








— 


| Queen, “ thus has it been with ali who 
loved Mary Stuart—The royalty of Fran- 
cis, the wit of Chatelet, the power and 
gallantry of the gay Gordon, the melody 
of Rizzio, the portly form and youthful 
'grace of Darnley, the bold address and 
courtly manners of Bothwell—and now 


Douglas—nought could save them—th 
looked on the wretched Mary, and to ha 
loved her was crime enough to deserve 
early death. No sooner had the victim 
formed a kind thought of mg, than the poi- 
soned cup, the axe st the dagger, 
the mine, were ready nish him for 
casting away affection on such a wretch as 
|I am.—Importune me not—I wil 
farther—I can die but once, and I 
here.” 

** While she spoke, her tears fell fast on 
the face of the dying,man, who coptinued 
to fix his eyes on her with an eagerne’®-of 
_passion, which death itself could aor 
'subdue.—‘ Mourn not for me,’ he safe 
ray ‘ but care for your own safety—L 


ie a Douglas, and I die pitied by Mary 
Stuart !” 


The Queen, after this disastrous event, 


took the fatal resolution of flying to Eng- 
land, upon the faiuh of Enable 
was declared a. the legitimate @n of 
Julian Avenel, and child whom Sir 
Halbert Glendinning had preserved on the 
field of battle, and of course, of noble 
blood, and the next akin to lady Avenel. 
Catherine Seyton followed the Queen into 
England, but. after two years’ residence 
with her unhappy mistress, “ was dis- 
missed, upon her being subjected to closer 
restraint than had been at first exercised. 
She returned to her father’s house, and as 
Roland was acknowledged for the succes- 
sor and lawful heir of the ancient house of 
Avenel, greatly increased as the estate was 
by the providence of Sir Halbert Glendin- 
ning, there occurred no objections to the 
match on the part of her family. 

“ "They were united, and the White La- 
dy, whose apparition had been infrequent 
when the House of Avenel seemed verging 
to extinction, was seen to sport by her 
haunted well, with a zone of gold around 
her bosom as broad as the baldric of an 
earl.” 













no 
die 
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The misfcrtune of the most learned, is 
not to know that they are ignorant of 








what they cannot know. 


the deep-devoted .passion ofthe ‘i 
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the mercantile line, having occasion to go |! place; after which, I took uy my station |< is poor John sick ? alas, | am sorry for 
frequently between Edinburgh and Leith, 1 where you daily see me, and where I have|/ him.’ ¢ Iam complaining,’ says iny lady. 
was in the habit of giving charity to a poor |, collected some thousands of pounds. The | ‘ that he is drunk, and has overturned me.’ 
man that stood generally near the middie of || young man called some evenings after, and | * Aye,’ answered his Lordship, ‘ to be sure 
Leith Walk. Upon the young man not | found the old couple as formerly, with the || he has behaved very well, and shall have 
iving theiffior man money as formerly,| addition of Miss B , their daughter, || proper advice.’ My lady finding it hope- 
e day, when nobody happened to be || and only child, a fine, modest, accomplish-| less to remonstrate, went away in a pet; 
ssing, the poor man said, “ Pray, young | €d young woman, about seventeen years of | and my lord having ordered John into his 
man, has any misfortune happened to you, || @ge, just returned from the boarding-school | presence, addressed him very coally ‘in 
that you have not of late given me sixpence || at Musselburgh. The young man having |, these words: ¢ John, you know I have a 
he young man confessed ! been highly pleased with the prudence, ap- | regard for you, and as long as you behave 
oor man then whisper- | pearance, and amiable conduct of this || well you shall be taken care of in my fami- 
umber, “ Call for Mr. || young lady, at length obtained her con- |! ly ; my lady tells me you are taken ill, and 





as usual.” 
there had. 
ed, specifying t¢ 

















} . . Ile 
B , at thawhead of Leith Walk, to-|j sent, and married her; and, having re- || indeed J see that you can hardly stand; go 
morrgm, or any evening at eight, and you|| @ieved his lo hich were much less || to bed, and I will take care that you have 
will Har of something to your advantage.” than he once » he found himsel | proper advice.’ John being thus dismis- 


The young man smiled at this, and had no | extremely hap he only inconven- | sed, was taken to bed, where, by his Lord- 
iuteation of attending; however, as his cu- i ience attending his new State was, the diffi- } ship’s order, a large blister was put upon 
riosity was roused, hethought there could || culty of hindering Mr. B from put-) his head, another between his shoulders, 
be f. harm in calling at the poor | ting on old tattered clothes above his ordi-! and sixteen ounces of blood taken from his 
‘nary apparel, and going out a begging, arm. John found himself next morning 


n’s house. Upon touching the knocker, |, 
eat servant opened the door, and usher- which he sometimes did, notwithstanding | in a woful plight, and was soon acquainted 

















ed him into the parlour, where the o ll they could do to prevent it. | with the whole process, and the reasons 
man, to whom he had given many a six- | upon which it was commenced. He had 
pence, was sitting in an elegant elbow | EARL OF PEMBROKE. i no remedy, however, but to submit, fer he 
chair at the one side of a g6od fire, and | The late Earl of Pembroke who had | would rather have incurred as many more 
Mrs. B in One of the same kind at the || many good qualities, but always persisted | blisters than lose his place. My Lord sent 
*other. the youn n’s entering, inflexibly in his own opinion, which, as |) Y°°Y formally twice a day to know how he 
* | was, and frequently congratulated my lady 





Mr. » Mifesse i a ant wig, and | well as his conduct, was often very singu- || 
a suit of neat browfPtlothes, though a lit- | lar, thought of an expedient to prevent the | 
tle old fashioned, rose, and, bowing, de- exhortations and importunities of those 

sired him to sit down, saying he was glad | about him. This was*to “feign himself, 8° company but an old nurse. In abouta 


to see him. .Whea Mrs. B retired, | deaf; and under pretence of hearing very | week, John having constantly sent word 


which she soon did, Mr. B rose, went | imperfectly, he would always form his an- |, that he was well, my Lord thought fit to 


to a drawer, and taking from thence a two- || swer, not by what was really said to him, | understand the messenger, and said, ‘ he 
hundred pound note, put into the young || but by what he desired to have said.— || Was extremely glad to hear that the fever 
man’s hand, saying, “ Sir, I have been | Among other servants was one who had |) had left him, and desired to see him.’— 
oftén obliged to you, nay, more so than to lived with him froma child, and served | When John came in, : Well, John,’ says he, 
any that passed. You are welcome to him with great fidelity and affection, till at ||‘ 1 hope this bout is over.” ¢ Ab, my 


this; and, if you think it will be of any length he became his coachman. This || Lord,’ says John, * I humbly ask your 


upou John’s recovery, whom he directed 
to be fed only with water gruel, and to have 








use to you, upon calling for me any eve- | man by degrees got a habit of drinking, for | Lordship’s pardon, and I promise never 
| which his lady often desired that he might fl to commit the same fault again.’ * Aye, 
be dismissed. My Lord always answered, } aye,’ says my Lord, * you are right, no- 
surprised; but was prevailed upon to put ||‘ Yes, indeed, John is an excellent servant.’ | body ean prevent sickness, and if you 
it into his pocket, and was asked to stay to |i ‘ I say,’ replied the lady, ‘ that he is con- |, should be sick again, John, I shall see it, 
supper, which he did. Mr. B added, || tinually drunk, and desire that he may be || though perhaps you should not complain, 
“TI have nobody to care for but myself|| turned off. ‘ Aye,’ said his Lordship, ‘he and I promise you shall always have the 
and Mrs. B . My girl is provided for. || has lived with me trom a child, and as you || same advice, and the same attendance that 
You must not be angry with me. Having! 


~ 
'| say, a trifle of wages should not part us.’|} you have had now.” ‘God bless your 
got the habit of begging, [ cannot give it 


John, however, one evening, as he was Lordship,’ says John, ‘ I hope there will 
over. I have been three times prevailed || driving from Kensington, overturned his 


be no need.’ * So do I too,’ says his Lord- 
upon to do this, but always found myself|}lady in Hyde Park; she was not much/|jship, ‘ but as long as you do your duty to 
unhappy. I made four thousand pounds || hurt, but when she came home she began || me, never fear, I shall do mine to you.’ 

by selling gingerbread in the Parliament || to rattle the Earl. ‘ Here,’ says she, ¢ is —= 

Close, where people pass to and from the ||that beast John, so drunk that, he can 

courts of law, with a basket on my arm ;/|scarcely stand; he has overturned the | 


ning at this hour, you may have more.”—| 
The young man, looking at the note, — 














A man had better be poisone2 in his 
| blood than in his principles. 














BEGG: IN LEIT j be a ; . . y: 
AR ON LEITH WALK || but a stout young fellow, wii a similar |/ coach, and if he is not discharged, may 
Not many years ago, a young man, in|| basket, by degrees jostled me out of that || break our necks;? Aye,’ says my Lord, 


went 
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BOSB OF LOVER, 


As Sung at the New-York Concerts by Mrs. Frexcu, with distinguished approbation, 


The Music by Charles E. Horn. 
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Thou art mine, Rose of Love, thou art mine, In my _ heart thou art planted © for. e- vers re the 
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best of af - fections shall round thee entwine, As the elm is enclos’d in th’ embrace of the vine, Which is 
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Second Verse. 


Thou art planted here ne’er to decay, 

From my heart nought thy beauties can sever ; 
And should tears, like bright dew-droys at dawn of the day, | 
Empearl thy sweet bloom, I will kiss them away, H 

For thou ne’er shalt know sorrow—no, never. 

Rose of Love! Rose of Love! thou art mine, &c. 
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POETRY. 
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RETURNING FROM AN EVENING’S PARTY 
OF YOUNG FRIENDS. 


While silence and slumber creation pervaded, 
And Luna rode high in the zenith of night ; 

The glimmering stars from her presence receded, 
And mists interjacent shut distance from sight :— 

The keen breath of winter, was blowing severely, 
And chill’d was my visage, exposed to the blast ; 

Yet on as I wander’d, my bosom held dearly, 
The fond recollection of joys that were past ! 

I dwelt with delight on the charms of the evening, 








Which now had gone past, leaving pleasure behind, 
And re-felt the joy, that I felt in receiving 
The gp my friends who were gen’rous and 


Thus, oy fondress I mus’d till my bosom, high 
swelling 
With rapture romantic, augmented to pain, 
Felt a joy !—but alas! of that joy there's no telling ; 
O! when shall my heart fecl such pleasure again? 
G. or Ngew-JERSEY. 
b 


LAND’S END. 
By S. Woopwortn. 


The gale was propitious, all eanvass was spread 
As swift through the water we glided, [shed, 
And the tear-drop yet glisten’d which friendship had 
Though the pang whence it sprang had subsided. 
Fast faded in distance each object we knew, 
As the shores which we lov'd were retiring, 
And the last grateful object which linger’d in view, 
Was the beacon on Land’s end aspiring. 


; 





Ah! here, I exclaim’d, is an emblem of life, 
For ‘tis but a turbulent ocean, 

Where passion with reason is ever at strife, 

’ While our frail little barks are in motion. 

The haven of infancy, calm and serene, 
We leave in the distance retiring, 

While Memory lingers to gaze on some scene, 
Like the beacon on Land’s end aspiring. 


H 


O may I be careful to steer by that chart, 
~ Which Wisdom in mercy has given, 
And true, like the needle, this tremulous heart, 
Be constantly pointing to Heaven. 
Thus safely with tempests and billows I’ll cope, 
And find, (when at last they’re subsiding) 
On the Land’send of life is a beacon of hope, 
To the harbour of happiness guiding. 
= 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO ECCE HOMO. 
By M‘Donxatp CLarxe, 
“ For Mirth like ours is not Divine.” 
I dont like that sentence, my singular friend, 
It savours too much of the furnace for me: ; 


Yet I'll not in a phthisical quarrel contend, 
But leave muffled fame to Lord Byron and thee. 


Yet, believe me—I’m pleas’d with his Lordship’s 
conceits, 
When the pure Sabbath bullion of genius is there ; 
But my soul spurns embalm’'d immorality's sweets, 





And the satarnine sparks of deceitful despair. 


Ob, I would not be thought like Lord Raa ‘for 


worlds— 
My wishes would soaf*to a holier renown, 
Than that of corrupting poor innocent girls, 
And treading the blooms of Christianity down. 


For the spirit that gleams in voluptuous crime, 

And dazzles where guilty enchantments are caBt— 
Its dishonourable glory may hold for a time, 

But the wreath of impiety never can last. 


é 


I would not buy the garl speare’s vain urn, 
If thereby ond i. pine— 
Though my et ferment, and my visions 
may burn, 


Yet long may tif comforts of religion be mine. 





Then presume not to class me with Byron and Blame, 
A Republican poet can never degrade 

His country by griping the laure! of shame, 
And mingling with aught splendid infamy made. 
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WHERE ARE THEY? 
Did you see the red flash that impetuously stream’d, 
And quiver'd along the blue Leaven ° 
And did you not mark how it vividly gleam'd 
With lustre celestially given. 


Did you hear the wild breeze that was wantonly 
playing, 
As it shook forth the rose’s perfume ? 
And did you not see it o’er the peach blossom straying, 
Inhaling the breath of its bloom. 


Did you see the rudestream that was furiously gushing, 
When foaming it o’er the cataract fell ? 

And did you not mark it tempestuously rushing, 
As it serpentin’d through the deep dell. 


And did you not know that my young hope-sparkling 
days, 
Were ting’d with love’s langour benign ? 
And that she who shed round me its beamful mild 
rays, 
I priz'd as a gem of the mine. 


Oh! that flash though it bicker'd with meteor's glare, 
And illumin’d theroh of the sky ; ; 

Vet its bright gle ath not left a trace on the air ; 
No, not a tint meets the desolate eye. 


Oh! the wild breeze that murmur’d e’er each trem- 
bling leaf, 
Has flitted adown the dark glen ; 
It mourn’d like the sad heart that can find no relief, 
That breeze shall return—no, never agen. 


Qh! the gay dancing stream with its foamy-capt 
billow, 
Has rush’d to embrace the green ocean ; 
Each high curling wave then was made its glad pillow, 
And rock’d it With gentle commotion. 


Oh! the bright beams of love, which once gilded my 
youth, 
Tint by tint slowly faded away ; 
She I priz’d turn‘d apostate to love and to truth, 
My hope-spangles of youth——where are they ? 
8S. or New-York. 
}_— .__—_] 
“ This splendid dress was made for me," 
Cries Sugar Rium, the saucy cit; 
Observers answer—“ ‘That may be, 





** But you were never made for it.” 
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. TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The present number of the CaBineT completes the 
second volume. Those persons who contemplate dis- 
continuing their paper, will please give notice at the 
office before the expiration of two weeks, after the 
publication of this number, as aftéifhat time, they 
will be charged one quarter. 

We have before mentioned an arrangement enter- 
ed into on our part, for receiving the most popular 
English publication, which willdoubtless prove a re- 
spectable source of amusement and instruction, to our 
readers. We also propose to publish in weekly aum- 
bers, the novels of Charles Brackden Brown. It is 
probable we will commence with Wieland in the next 
number. 


EUTERPEIAD 
OR MUSICAL INTELLIGENCER. 


A Periodical Paperhas been published in Boston Since 
April, 1820, exclusively devoted to the diffusion of 
Musical Information. -— 


It_ embraces a general history of “—™ 
earliest ages, and is intended to record . 
tions of musical soci @es—Rev iew new musical works 
—Furnish biogr tA memoirs of eminent mu 
men—Correspé —Anecdotes of music and 
ters instructive and interesting upon every branch of 
the musical science—Improvements in musical instru: 
ments, and a @mpilation of a register of musi 
transactions—Select poetry that may appear cal 
lated for musi daptation, uc, be. 

With such ntions it is 


interest, personal and gener 
tal will be em To w 
may be obtained M the j t st 


prize, we will not presum ise, buty a clear 
exposition of our objects, we show the scope and 
range of our intentions; and while we entreat the 
voluntary aid of those who may possess the talents we 
covet, we at the same time engage to omit no effort 
of our own to fulfil expectation, we hope, however, to 
be indebted to the geverous contributions of scientific 
ability than to our own labours. We therefore con- 
clude with a promise, thatour abilities such as they 
are, shall be exerted to theif utmost, in the service of 
the public, in the support of the profession, and in the 
propagation of all that may appear to us to illustrate 
and exalt the science. 

The Euterpeiad is published every Saturday, at 
Two Dollars Fifty Cents Per Annum payable half 
yearly in advance. Every fourth number contains a 
fashionable song—Air with variation—W altz, March, 
or Dance, upon an extra sheet arranged for the Piano 
Forte. 

Persons in the country who procure ten subscribers 
will receive a file of papers gratis. Regular files, or 
extra numbers may be had by applying to the editor; 
at the Franklin Musie Warehouse, No.6 Milk-street, 
Boston—or at the Euterpeiad Office—No. 19, Mer- 
chant’s-Row. 


















every topic of 






JOHN R. PARKER, Editor. 
0 Subseriptions received at this office. 






DIED, 

In the village of Newburgh, on the 10th ult. Mrs. 
Margaret Gourlay, a respectable inhabitant of that 
place, aged 66 years, 4 months, much lamented, 29 
she was universally esteemed. Her bereaved family 








will long mourn her loss: 
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